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PREFACE. 


The  following  Lecture  was  delivered  in  the  Town  Hall,  Brid- 
port,  last  October,  the  Mayor  presiding.  A  few  omissions  and 
additions  have  since  been  made ;  but  it  did  not  seem  desirable 
to  alter  its  form  :  it  is  an  Address,  not  an  Essay.  Readers 
who  desire  further  information  may  be  referred  to  the  pub¬ 
lications  of  The  English  Anti-Tobacco  Society  and  Anti- 
Narcotic  League,  26,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester. 

The  subject  especially  deserves,  indeed  demands,  the  serious 
attention  of  parents,  teachers,  ministers,  and  all  who  help  to 
form  (as  which  of  us  does  not  ?)  the  habits  of  the  young. 


BRioroRT,  March ,  1S82. 


R.  L.  C. 
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A  LECTURE  ON  TOBACCO. 
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Mr.  Mayor  and  Friends, 

It  might  seem  a  trivial  subject  on  which  to  lecture — 
a  weed.  But  tobacco  claims  to  be  “the  weed,”  just  as  the 
trade  in  intoxicants  claims  to  be  “the  trade;”  and  “the 
weed,”  like  “the  trade,”  is  of  great  importance  to  the  public 
revenue  and  affects  the  national  character.  The  customs  paid 
on  tobacco,  in  the  year  ending  March  31,  1881,  amounted  to 
£8,658,947,  so  that,  if  this  luxury  is  an  innocent  one,  it  may 
be  viewed  with  complacency.  The  sale  of  it  gave  some  employ¬ 
ment  to  303,816  dealers,  who  paid  ,£79,893  for  the  privilege, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  thousands  engaged  in  597  manufactories  : 
if,  then,  it  is  attacked,  there  is  a  great  host  to  defend  it.  Much 
has  been  written  respecting  it ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  either 
its  merits  or  demerits  have  met  with  any  systematic  examina¬ 
tion  in  Bridport.  Like  alcohol  it  is  an  intoxicant,  or  poison ; 
but  while  temperance  organizations  have  been  active  in  assail¬ 
ing  liquid  intoxicants,  they  have  left  intoxicating  fumes  pretty 
much  to  themselves.  In  this  country,  at  least,  far  more  poverty 
and  crime  are  chargeable  on  drink  than  on  smoke ;  and  those 
who  think  it  too  much  to  ask  that  a  man  should  give  up  two 
bad  habits  at  once,  have  let  the  reformed  drunkard  smoke  his 
pipe  in  peace.  Many  even  suppose  that  smokers  are  less  likely 
to  drink,  and  therefore  the  habit  is  often  encouraged  in  temper¬ 
ance  coffee-houses.  On  this  point  we  may  express  an  opinion 
by-and-by. 

If  there  is  truth  in  a  quarter  of  what  has  been  said  of  the  bad 
effects  of  tobacco,  it  seems  strange  that  those  whose  calling  it  is 
to  be  “watchmen”  and  to  “ warn  the  people,”  have  been  so 
silent  respecting  it  in  the  pulpit.  This  reticence  may  partly 
arise  from  our  conventional  notions.  “  Wine,”  “  strong  drink,” 
“drunkenness,”  &c.,  are  “Scripture  words.”  We  read  denun- 
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ciations  of  them  in  our  devotional  services ;  but  those  who 
think  more  of  the  letter  than  of  the  spirit  of  the  Bible  deem  it 
unscriptural  and  undignified,  if  not  rather  profane,  to  preach 
about  tobacco  !  Its  triviality  is  its  safeguard  ;  there  is  levity  in 
smoke.  How  can  you  fight  with  a  cloud  or  a  puff  ?  And  if  it 
is  treated  seriously,  what  refined  language  can  fully  deal  with  a 
habit  which  in  itself  or  its  results  is  often  so  filthy  ?  Many 
therefore  avoid  the  subject,  because  they  do  not  know  how 
to  speak  upon  it  without  causing  more  displeasure  than  benefit  ; 
while  others  are  already  slaves  to  the  habit,  and  have  no  desire 
to  question  its  propriety  or  expose  its  abuses. 

Meanwhile  “  the  weed  ”  keeps  on  growing.  While  less 
tobacco  is  taken  in  the  form  of  snuff,  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  of  smoking.  For  this  three  reasons  may  be  given, 
(i)  We  have  had  far  more  intercourse  than  formerly  with  the 
smoking  nations,  especially  the  Germans.  (2)  The  facilities  for 
outdoor  smoking  are  greatly  increased  by  the  invention  of 
lucifers ;  in  my  early  days  those  who  wanted  to  strike  a  light 
had  to  use  a  piece  of  steel,  a  piece  of  flint,  and  a  piece  of 
tinder,  besides  a  brimstone  match;  and  (3)  The  more  prosperous 
condition  of  the  country  has  been  accompanied  by  greater 
indulgence  in  luxuries.  Our  liquor-bill,  as  well  as  our  tobacco- 
bill,  has  about  doubled  within  the  last  forty  years.  But  while 
the  consumption  of  intoxicating  drinks  has  increased,  there  is 
also  an  increasing  conviction  of  the  evils  resulting  from  them, 
which  has  led  in  thousands  of  instances  to  their  disuse ;  and  those 
who  can  expose  the  injurious  effects  of  narcotics  ought  not  to 
be  silent  in  despair.  It  is  my  intention  to  say  a  little  on  the 
nature  of  tobacco,  and  to  consider  its  influence  on  health ,  on 
property,  on  freedom ,  and  on  morality.  Viewing  it  thus  seriously, 
I  should  regard  my  theme  as  quite  suitable  for  the  pulpit — as 
'  much  so  as  the  opium-question  ;  but  on  many  accounts  I  prefer 
to  address  my  fellow-townsmen  from  this  public  platform.  It 
will  be  my  duty  to  speak  without  respect  of  persons — and 
without  disrespect  to  persons.  It  would  be  an  ill  compliment 
to  those  who  use  tobacco  if  I  took  for  granted  that  they  would 
wish  me  to  express  myself  timidly  or  obscurely.  I  invite  the 
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criticism  of  those  who  are  not  ashamed  to  give  their  names, 
and  am  desirous  to  correct  any  mistake.  Having  to  speak 
on  so  many  branches  of  the  subject,  I  can  do  full  justice  to 
none ;  but  it  is  my  wish  to  waken  inquiry,  and  to  lead  you 
to  read  and  to  think  on  the  subject,  and  then  to  express  your 
convictions  and  act  up  to  them. 

The  Tobacco-plant  belongs  to  the  botanical  order  of  Solanece , 
or  the  Deadly  Nightshade  tribe,  some  species  of  which  are  to 
be  found  in  almost  every  region  of  the  globe :  it  comprises 
Henbane  and  other  plants  noted  for  narcotic  qualities.  Tobacco 
was  used  in  Persia  long  before  the  discovery  of  America ;  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  the  settlers  who  returned  from  Virginia,  about  the 
year  1586.1  They  also  imported  a  plant  of  the  same  order, 
which  has  been  of  immense  importance  to  Europe — the  potato — 
of  which  the  leaves,  stem,  and  fruit  contain  the  narcotic 
principle  ;  though  the  tubers  of  the  roots,  when  cooked,  are  so 
useful  as  food.  What  a  contrast  between  a  steaming  dish  of 
potatoes  and  a  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke  ! 

Whether  or  not  smoking  is  a  poisonous  habit,  tobacco  is 
unquestionably  a  poison.  It  is  not  every  poison  that  kills 
rapidly.  There  are  noted  poisons  to  which  persons  gradually 
accustom  themselves,  and  live  on  sometimes  to  old  age.  Mr. 
Solly,  F.R.S.,  remarks :  “  The  opium-eater  can  take  an  ounce 
of  laudanum  for  his  morning’s  dram,  and  feel  it  not ;  when  the 
eighth  part  of  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  uninitiated.”  In  Upper 
Styria  it  is  a  custom  to  take  arsenic,  which  in  small  doses  has 
certain  pleasant  effects ;  and  some  Styrians  may  say  that  they 
should  die  if  deprived  of  their  arsenic.  While  many  have  been 
killed  by  raw  spirits,  others  get  to  drink  them  habitually,  as 
though  eau  de  vie  was  really  the  “  water  of  life.”  But  this 
does  not  prove  that  these  poisons  are  not  poisons,  nor  even 

1  The  earliest  detailed  account  of  tobacco  in  England  is  said  to  be  in 
“  Joyfull  newes  oute  of  the  newe  founde  worlde.  Englished  by  John  Framp- 
ton,  London,  1577,”  which  contains  a  translation  of  a  Spanish  work,  and 
also  of  a  French  treatise  relating  the  introduction  of  it  into  France  by  Nicot 
(whence  nicotine ,  &c.),  who  met  with  it  in  Portugal  about  1560.  Marvellous 
cures,  especially  of  wounds,  ulcers,  and  sores,  were  attributed  to  it. 
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that  the  system  which  is  gradually  used  to  them,  and  is  so 
enslaved  by  them  that  abstinence  is  a  terrible  privation,  is 
none  the  worse  for  them. 

“  The  constituent  part  of  tobacco  which  makes  it  at  once  so 
agreeable  and  so  dangerous  to  health  is  nicotine  .  .  .  One  tenth 
of  a  grain  of  it  will  kill  a  middle-sized  dog  in  three  minutes;  and 
„  . .  .  it  has  been  calculated  that  in  a  single  cigar  there  is  enough 
nicotine,  if  given  pure,  to  kill  two  men.”1  Persons  have  died  in 
a  few  hours  after  accidentally  swallowing  tobacco  or  a  little 
snuff.2 3  The  oil  formed  in  burning  it  is  used  by  savages  to 
poison  their  arrows.  “  A  little  brother  and  his  sister  amused 
themselves  by  making  soap-bubbles  with  their  father’s  old  pipe; 
the  boy  died  from  imbibing  the  essential  oil  that  was  in  it,  and 
the  girl  was  dangerously  ill. ”3  In  1879  an  inquest  was  held  on 
a  boy  of  fourteen,  who  had  been  smoking  a  much-used  tobacco 
pipe  and  died  the  next  morning.4  A  man  in  Paris  had  been 
cleaning  his  pipe  with  a  knife  with  which  he  accidentally  cut 
one  of  his  fingers ;  in  a  few  hours  his  hand  and  arm  became 
inflamed,  and  amputation  afforded  the  only  chance  of  saving 
his  life.5  Many  cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  votaries  of 
tobacco  have  put  the  scrapings  of  their  pipes  on  children’s  sores 
as  a  remedy,  and  have  caused  their  death.  All  poisons  have 
certain  medicinal  qualities,  and  infusions  of  tobacco  are  used 
in  some  skin  diseases  ;  but  unless  applied  with  judgment  dread¬ 
ful  consequences  have  ensued.  Dr.  Clay  says  (p.  12),  “  I  have 
been  called  to  children  writhing  in  horrid  convulsions  from 
having  had  the  decoction  of  tobacco  applied  for  the  itch  and 
scald-head,  and  I  have  always  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
restoring  them ;  three  instances  in  my  own  recollection  were 
attended  with  fatal  results.”  Soldiers  wanting  to  disable  them¬ 
selves  from  duty  have  applied  a  moistened  tobacco-leaf  to 

1  “  Tobacco,  and  the  Diseases  it  Produces,  by  C.  R.  Drysdale,  M.D., 
&c.  1880,”  p.  5. 

2  “  Monthly  Letters  of  the  Anti-Tobacco  Society,”  &c.,  October,  1879, 
and  April,  1880.  Dr.  C.  Clay’s  “Two  Lectures  on  Tobacco,  1842,”  p.  12. 

3  “The  Workman’s  Pipe.  A  lecture  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ritchie.  Third 
edition,  1878,”  pp.  49,  50. 

4  “Monthly  Letter,”  p.  168.  5  Ibid.  p.  159. 
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the  armpit,  inducing  extreme  prostration  and  sickness.  The 
physician  of  a  Government  tobacco-factory  at  Iglau,  in  Moravia, 
reported  that  “of  a  hundred  boys  who  entered  the  works, 
seventy-two  fell  sick  in  the  first  six  months,”  and  deaths  are  not 
infrequent  there  from  narcotic  poisoning. 

The  ill  effects  of  a  poison  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
number  of  deaths  of  which  it  is  the  obvious  cause.  It  is  not 
easy  to  estimate  the  amount  of  sickness  and  injury  resulting 
from  tobacco  ;  but  medical  men  warn  us  of  its  tendencies. 
All  smoke  is  injurious  to  the  eyes ;  but  tobacco,  which  acts 
on  the  optic  nerve,  frequently  causes  blindness,  and  colour¬ 
blindness,  so  dangerous  in  railway  signalmen.  The  eminent 
London  oculist,  Mr.  Critchett,  says  that  he  is  constantly  con¬ 
sulted  by  gentlemen  for  commencing  blindness  caused  solely 
by  great  smoking.  Others  bear  a  similar  testimony.1  If  not  too 
far  advanced,  the  malady  has  been  removed  by  total  abstinence 
from  tobacco.  The  smoker’s  sore  throat  and  diseases  of  the 
tongue  and  gums  are  also  notorious.  “  Nicotine  enters  the  body 
by  the  stomach,  the  lungs,  and  the  skin ;  and  its  effects  are 
uniform  by  whatever  gate  it  enters.”  “  The  heart  beats  more 
rapidly  from  the  paralyzing  effects  of  the  nicotine  on  the  minute 
vessels  of  the  system,  which  no  longer  offer  their  usual  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  force-pumps  of  the  circulation.”  Dr.  E.  Smith 
found  his  pulse  rise  from  74  to  112  after  smoking  eleven 
minutes.  Another  physician  took  count  of  his  pulse  every  five 
minutes  during  an  hour’s  smoking,  and  computed  that  it  had 
beat  1,000  times  in  excess.2 3  Dr.  Townson,  a  physician  to 
insurance  companies,  stated  that  nearly  every  one  of  those 
whom  he  had  rejected,  after  examining  them  for  life  policies, 
had  brought  on  an  affection  of  the  heart  through  excessive 
smoking. 3  Brain  diseases,  and  those  that  result  from  impaired 
digestion,  are  frequently  produced  by  tobacco.  It  is  no  proof 
of  its  harmlessness  that  many  who  use  it  are  as  healthy,  or 

1  See  Dr.  Drysdale,  p.  9,  and  “Narcotism,”  No.  31,  p.  3,  No.  55,  &c., 
published  by  the  Anti-Tobacco  Society. 

2  “Narcotism,”  No.  20. 

3  “  Monthly  Letter,”  p.  267.  See  also  p.  259,  “  The  Tobacco  Heart.” 


even  more  so,  than  others  who  abstain.  Many  soldiers  live 
longer  than  others  who  have  never  endangered  their  lives  in 
war.  No  one  now  doubts  that  foul  air  is  noxious;  yet  in 
ill-drained  towns,  where  hundreds  every  year  fall  its  victims, 
others  are  to  be  found  enjoying  better  health,  and  reaching 
a  greater  age,  than  many  who  have  wholesome  abodes. 
Thousands  die  every  year  from  alcoholic  poisoning,  and  the 
probabilities  of  life  are,  on  the  whole,  far  better  for  abstainers 
than  for  drinkers,  and  yet  there  are  drinkers  who  are  more 
healthful  than  many  abstainers.  There  is  a  great  difference 
in  the  susceptibility  to  poisonous  influences  in  different  per¬ 
sons;  and  those  wTho  offend  against  the  laws  of  nature  in  one 
respect  may  be  observant  in  others;  yet  any  habit  that  is 
unwholesome  must  be  more  or  less  hurtful.  The  first  time  that 
any  one  uses  tobacco  (except,  perhaps,  those  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  its  atmosphere)  its  noxious  properties  are  evident 
enough ;  and  if  these  seem  to  pass  away — if  “  Nature  withdraws 
her  monitor  when  the  warning  is  unheeded  ” — the  evil  is  not 
removed  because  it  is  stored  up  secretly. 

It  is  pleaded  that  were  wholesomeness  our  rule,  other 
things  in  continual  use  should  be  abandoned — that  tea  and 
coffee,  e.g.,  are  as  injurious  to  some  as  tobacco  is  to  others. 
But  “two  wrongs” — or  even  twenty — “do  not  make  a  right.” 
There  may  be  excess,  no  doubt,  in  “  the  cup  which  cheers  but 
not  inebriates,”  and  many  weaken  their  digestions  and  impair 
their  nerves  by  tea  or  coffee  drinking ;  yet  I  never  heard  of 
any  one  being  killed  by  swallowing  a  few  leaves  of  tea  or 
grains  of  coffee.  There  is  nothing  but  what  is  good  for  some¬ 
thing,  and  we  have  not  denied  that  tobacco  has  medicinal 
uses ;  but  those  who  take  medicines  when  they  are  not  ill  may 
become  so  ill  as  to  get  beyond  the  help  of  medicine ;  those 
who  play  with  a  poison  may  find  that  the  poison  makes  them 
its  sport  and  its  victim.  Tobacco  has  been  commended  as  a 
disinfectant,  destroying  the  germs  of  disease,  and  as  a  prophy¬ 
lactic,  rendering  the  smoker  insensible  to  infection ;  but 
though  it  kills  the  blight  on  plants,  it  may  not  destroy  that 
which  blights  mankind ;  and  insensibility  to  danger  is  by  no 
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means  safety.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  smokers,  from  their  im¬ 
paired  vitality,  are  the  more  liable  to  take  a  disease ;  while  it  has 
often  happened  that  cures  have  been  checked,  when  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  room  has  been  tainted  with  smoke.  The  oblivion 
of  pain  and  discomfort  resulting  from  tobacco  is  often  a  doubtful 
benefit.  If  a  poor  man  smokes  to  allay  his  hunger,  he  forgets 
that  hunger  should  stimulate  him  to  procure  food.  It  is  a 
mockery  if  a  man  needs  bread  to  give  him  “  a  weed.”  Tobacco 
does  not  feed  him ;  and  because  he  is  not  well  fed,  tobacco  is 
more  injurious  to  him  than  to  his  well- nurtured  neighbour — he 
becomes  emaciated.  The  smoker  may  feel  warmed,  because 
his  sense  of  cold  is  numbed ;  while  the  thermometer  would 
show  that  he  has  really  lowered  his  temperature.  If  any  one 
smokes  to  overcome  an  unwholesome  smell,  he  only  adds  to 
the  nuisance ;  the  ashes  and  smoke  are  two  dirts  the  more. 
The  carbonic  oxide  from  the  imperfectly-kindled  tobacco  is  an 
additional  element  of  danger.  Smoke  blinds  in  more  senses 
than  one. 

Tobacco  is  taken  in  different  forms.  At  one  time  snuff  was 
in  fashion.  Some  great  men  have  been  great  snuffers,  among 
them  Napoleon  I.,  who  kept  it  loose  in  his  pocket;  his  life  was 
shortened  by  it.  Lunatics  are  usually  very  fond  of  snuff.  It 
is  the  dried  leaf  and  part  of  the  stalk  of  tobacco  ground  down ; 
but  it  is  also  adulterated  with  other  irritating  substances. 
Carlyle  told  Mr.  W.  Maccall  that  he  had  been  cured  of  snuff¬ 
taking  when  he  was  four  years  old.  Some  old  ladies  offered 
him  a  pinch  from  their  box;  “a  succession  of  explosions 
followed,  and,”  said  he,  “  I  thought  my  head  was  blown  off.” 
At  the  age  of  eleven  he  unfortunately  became  a  smoker.  It  is 
no  compliment  to  call  a  person  “snuffy.”  The  snuff  he  drops 
hurts  our  noses,  his  nose  offends  our  eyes,  and  the  habit  is  not 
only  unpleasant,  but  injurious — it  often  results  in  apoplexy. 

Another  use,  or  abuse,  of  tobacco  is  chewing.  This  is  not  a 
custom  in  England,  except  among  sailors,  but  Americans  are 
notorious  for  it.  In  the  prison  at  Blackwell’s  Island,  New  York, 
a  few  years  ago,  there  was  not  a  dozen  out  of  936  males  who  did 
not  chew  tobacco,  and  about  162 lbs.  were  consumed  every 
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fortnight.  When  the  allowance  was  stopped,  they  refused  to 
work,  till  solitary  confinement  and  a  bread-and-water  diet 
brought  them  to  terms.1  Chewing  of  course  involves  spitting, 
and  saliva  impregnated  with  tobacco  is  not  a  pleasant  sight.  All 
travellers  in  the  United  States  are  struck  with  the  spitting.  Mr. 
White,  of  New  York,  in  his  recent  work  on  “  England,”  noticed 
with  pleasure  the  absence  of  spittoons ;  for  across  the  Atlantic 
one  sees  them  everywhere — in  steamers,  in  homes,  in  churches, 
in  the  capitol — but  also  very  obvious  tokens  that  they  are  not 
always  used  when  they  should  be.  The  dyspepsia  which  is  so 
prevalent  in  America  is  no  doubt  aggravated  by  this  nasty 
practice,  which  no  one  justifies. 

Smoking  is  the  usual  mode  of  treating  the  weed  in  this 
country.  Its  distinctive  evil  is  the  injury  that  it  inflicts  on 
others.  The  smoker  has  neither  the  power  nor  the  wish  to  con¬ 
sume  his  own  smoke  :  all  in  his  company  must  share  it — will 
they,  nill  they.  There  is,  however,  a  special  harm  to  himself. 
The  saliva  must  absorb  some  of  the  smoke ;  he  either  spits  it 
out  or  swallows  it.  If  he  swallows  it,  he  takes  an  infusion  of 
tobacco,  mild  it  maybe,  but  the  repeated  dose  is  not  harmless. 
If  he  spits,  he  practises  a  nauseous  habit,  and  wastes  the  saliva 
which  nature  gave  him  for  important  uses.  Smoking  dries  the 
mouth  and  throat,  and  causes  thirst.  Those  who  like  the 
narcotic  intoxicant  do  not  necessarily  desire  alcoholic  intoxi¬ 
cants  ;  the  effects  are  different.  The  Mohammedans,  who  are 
great  smokers,  are  prohibited  from  taking  wine,  and  may  prefer 
the  dreamy  influence  of  the  weed.  On  the  other  hand, 
publicans  always  sell  tobacco ;  which,  if  they  thought  that 
smoking  hindered  drinking,  they  would  not  care  to  do.  The 
pipe  and  pot  go  together.  I  wish  that  the  Three  Cups2  would 
stand  on  their  own  merits  and  discard  the  pipe. 

Drinkers  are  often  ignorant  as  to  what  they  drink,  so  are 

1  “Monthly  Letter,”  p.  104.  On  the  other  hand,  after  the  late  terrible 
fires  in  Michigan,  the  convicts  in  the  Ohio  State  prison  sent  a  gift  to  the 
sufferers  of  a  hundred  dollars — the  result  partly  of  their  relinquishment  of 
tobacco. 

2  A  temperance  coffee-house  for  the  sale  of  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  (three 
cups),  See. 
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smokers  as  to  what  they  smoke.  There  is  a  remarkable  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  properties  of  different  kinds  of  tobacco,  as  has  been 
proved  by  analysts.  The  dried  leaves  from  various  districts  in 
France  yielded  from  4/64  to  7 ’96  percent,  of  nicotine;  while 
in  the  Havannah  leaf  there  was  only  2  per  cent. ;  the  Virginia 
weed  contained  three  times  as  much  as  that  of  Maryland.1  But 
of  course  those  who  ask  for  “  a  Havannah  ”  cannot  be  sure  of 
what  they  may  get.  It  has  been  lately  stated  that  an  immense 
quantity  of  cheap  European  tobacco  is  shipped  to  Cuba,  to  be 
made  up  and  exported  as  Havannah  cigars.  The  Act  of 
Parliament  against  the  adulteration  of  tobacco  informs  us  of 
various  noxious  articles  used  by  unscrupulous  manufacturers. 
Some,  however,  are  comparatively  innocent — such  as  sawdust, 
peat,  and  seaweed — so  that  the  workman’s  bad  tobacco  may  not 
be  as  poisonous  as  his  neighbour’s  best  Virginia.  When  I  was 
in  Baltimore  I  went  into  the  great  tobacco  warehouses  ;  a 
pig  was  wandering  about — she  seemed  quite  at  home  there ; 
the  leaves  were  being  pulled  by  unwashed  negroes — without 
pocket-handkerchiefs.  But  those  who  do  not  object  to  poison 
cannot  be  expected  to  mind  dirt.2 

“Strong  drink”  used  to  be  thought  essential  to  bodily 
strength.  Masters  insisted  on  their  servants  drinking  it,  lest 
they  should  be  inefficiently  served.  Even  scientists  shared  the 
delusion,  till  working  men  put  the  matter  to  the  proof,  and 
taught  their  teachers  that  more  work,  in  the  long  run,  could  be 
done  without  it.  Tobacco  being  a  modern  innovation  has  not 
got  this  prescriptive  praise.  Few  whose  opinion  is  worth  any¬ 
thing  will  maintain  that  it  is  essential  to  health  or  active  duty ; 
on  the  contrary,  those  who  are  training  for  various  manly 

1  See  Watt’s  “  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,”  v.  45,  quoted  in  “  The  Tobacco 
Question,”  p.  6. 

2  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Trihine  states  that  five-eighths  of  the  cigars 
sold  in  New  York  as  imported  articles  are  made  in  squalid  abodes  in  that 
city.  The  tobacco  is  wetted  down,  and  is  spread  on  the  floor  overnight  in 
the  rooms  where  the  families  eat  and  sleep  ;  and  they  tread  on  it  in  their 
domestic  operations.  In  the  morning,  while  it  is  yet  damp  and  soiled,  it  is 
stripped  from  the  stems  by  the  children.  This  is  not  pleasant  information 
for  the  smokers,  but  our  pity  is  due  to  the  children  who  have  to  live  and 
work  in  the  poisoned  atmosphere. 
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exercises  declare  it  to  be  detrimental.  It  is  said,  however,  to 
“  minister  to  a  mind  diseased,”  to  soothe  the  troubled  nerves, 
and  to  enable  a  man  to  do  a  larger  amount  of  intellectual  work. 
Many  literary  men  smoke,  it  is  true;  and  the  smoke-loving 
Germans  have  been  famous  for  their  industry  as  scholars,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  might  not  have  been  stronger  in 
mind  without  it.  We  have  been  told  by  some,  who  profess 
scarcely  to  smoke  at  all,  that  when  they  are  exhausted  by  study 
or  composition,  a  few  whiffs  will  quite  revive  them,  and  enable 
them  to  pursue  their  work.  Moderate  drinkers  tell  us  the  same 
about  wine.  But  we  fear  our  foes  when  they  bring  us  gifts ;  one 
is  suspicious  of  the  benefits  said  to  be  conferred  by  alcoholic 
or  narcotic  poisons.  They  silence  the  warnings  of  exhausted 
nature.  Even  if  the  person  under  their  influence  seems  to  be 
highly  exalted  or  delightfully  composed,  we  want  to  know  what 
the  reaction  will  be.  Those  who  rely  on  smoke  find  in  time 
that  they  cannot  do  without  smoke ;  and  they  may  perhaps 
experience  the  truth  of  what  was  said  by  the  famous  Abernethy, 
that  it  stupifies  “  all  the  senses,  and  all  the  faculties,  by  slow 
but  enduring  intoxication,  into  dull  obliviousness.” 

Its  bad  effects  are  most  obvious  in  the  young.  In  1 855, 
102  of  the  pupils  in  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Paris  smoked, 
and  58  did  not;  yet  of  the  twenty  who  stood  highest  in  the  exami¬ 
nations  there  were  only  six  smokers  and  fourteen  non-smokers. 
Similar  experiences  led  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  in 
i860,  to  issue  “a  circular  addressed  to  the  directors  of  the 
colleges  and  schools  throughout  the  empire,  forbidding  the  use 
of  tobacco  and  cigars  to  students ;  giving  as  a  reason  that  ‘  the 
physical  as  well  as  the  intellectual  development  of  many  youths 
has  been  checked  by  the  immoderate  use  of  tobacco.’  ” 1  It  has 
been  lately  reported  2  that  “  the  experiment  of  permitting  the 
naval  cadets  to  smoke  at  the  Naval  Educational  Establishment 
of  the  United  States  at  Annapolis,  having  been  fairly  tried  for 
three  years,  has  been  found  injurious  to  their  health,  discipline, 
and  power  of  study.  The  medical  officers  of  the  Academy  and 

1  “May  Young  England  Smoke?”  p.  19. 

*  “  Monthly  Letter,”  p.  265. 
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the  Academic  Board  therefore  urge  in  the  strongest  terms  that 
this  permission  be  revoked.”  These  are  important  testimonies ; 
but  men  who  indulge  in  the  weed  must  not  expect  boys  to 
abstain  from  it. 

Let  us  now  inquire  whether  the  wealth  of  the  country  is 
increased  by  the  use  of  tobacco ;  because  we  do  not  regard 
health  as  everything.  In  this  town,  as  in  most  others,  there  are 
occupations  which  shorten  life,  but  which  seem  to  be  necessary. 
Men  must  get  a  living — though  it  is  sad  if  they  get  a  dying 
instead.  In  these  cases  we  advise  delicate  persons  to  take  to 
other  employments,  even  at  lower  wages :  and  we  urge  manu¬ 
facturers  to  adopt  plans  to  make  the  work  more  healthful,  but 
we  do  not  wish  it  stopped.  Now  is  the  nation  the  richer  for 
tobacco  ?  The  Government  seems  to  be — it  gets  more  than 
eight  millions  a  year  by  it ;  but  the  gain  to  the  exchequer  may 
be  a  far  greater  loss  to  the  people.  Its  income  from  beer, 
wine,  and  spirits  is  more  than  three  times  as  much ;  but  no  one 
now  doubts  that  the  nation  would  be  far  richer  if  it  spent  its 
money  more  wisely.  Government  is  to  secure  good  order,  and 
it  cannot  really  benefit  by  that  which  promotes  disorder  or 
idleness  ;  though  as  long  as  these  practices  continue,  it  is  fair 
that  they  should  be  restrained  by  taxation.  As  to  the  growth  of 
tobacco,  since  it  is  not  permitted  at  home,1  whatever  profit  comes 
from  it  goes  to  the  foreigner.  The  tobacco  consumed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1880  was  49,323,769^5.,  or  ilb.  6^oz.  a 
head,2  men,  women,  and  children,  smokers  and  non-smokers. 

1  It  is  prohibited  by  statutes.  Quantities  not  exceeding  half  a  pole  in 
extent  may,  however,  be  grown  in  gardens  for  scientific  use. — “  Monthly 
Letter,”  p.  204. 

2  See  the  “  Twenty-fourth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Inland  Revenue,  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1881,”  Appendix,  p.  xxv. 
In  1841  the  consumption  was  23,096,281  lbs.,  or  13I0Z.  per  head.  The 
maximum  was  in  1877,  before  the  increase  of  the  duty,  viz.,  5o,775,o32lbs., 
or  1  lb.  8oz.  per  head.  From  the  Customs’  Returns  in  1880-81  it  appears 
that  there  were  imported  47,968,448  lbs.  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  at  3s.  6d. 
a  pound  duty;  manufactured  tobacco  (including  “home”  in  bond),  at 
4s.  4d.  to  4s.  iod.  duty,  156,951  lbs. ;  cigars,  at  5s.  6d.,  1, 122,325lbs.  ;  snuff, 
at  4s.  id.  to  4s.  10a.,  3iolbs.  ;  free  for  agricultural  purposes,  75, i54lbs. : 
total,  49,323, 188  lbs.  426,856^.  were  admitted  free  for  manufacture  in 
bond  ;  while  375, 767  lbs.  of  snuff  and  103,785  lbs.  of  manufactured  tobacco 
were  exported  on  drawback. 
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The  duty  on  a  pound  of  common  tobacco  is  3s.  6d.,  the 
original  cost  when  imported  is  about  6d.,  making  4s.,  but  this 
is  the  retail  price  of  the  common  sort,  apparently  leaving  no 
profit  to  the  manufacturers  and  venders ;  but  the  weight 
is  greatly  increased  in  the  process  of  manufacture.1  Taking 
this  into  account,  and  also  the  great  quantity  smuggled,  it 
is  supposed  that  75,ooo,ooolbs.  are  sold,  making  2 lbs.  20Z. 
on  an  average;  and  reckoning  the  cost  of  cigars  and  the 
more  expensive  tobaccos,  pipes,  meerschaums,  &c.,  10s.  a 
head  will  be  under  the  mark.  This  would  make  for  Brid- 
port  about  ^3,400  a  year.  Even  if  we  said  ;£i,ooo,  it  would 
be  a  very  large  sum  for  a  town  which  is  complaining  of  its 
poverty,  and  where  there  is  such  a  difficulty  in  raising  ^300 
a  year  for  education.  Smoking  is  by  no  means  so  expensive 
a  habit  as  drinking,  but  it  wastes  a  great  deal  of  money  as  well 
as  of  time.  Those  who  smoke  tenpenny  or  even  sixpenny  cigars 
would  soon  dispose  of  10s.  6d.  a  week,  or  ^27  6s.  a  year ;  but 
the  few  pence  weekly  spent  by  very  moderate  smokers  among 
working  men  is  often  more  than  they  can  afford.  As  for  that, 
many  spend  on  food  more  than  they  know  how  to  afford ;  but 
food  brings  them  a  return.  A  well-fed  man  can  do  more  work 
than  an  ill-fed  one  ;  while  a  smoking  man  does  not  do  more 
work  than  a  non-smoker.  On  the  contrary  the  smoker  is  apt 
to  lose  time;  the  narcotic  makes  him  take  things  too  easily,  and 
the  tendency  of  smoking  is,  more  or  less,  to  paralyze  his  faculties, 
and  to  shorten  his  working  life. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  money  is  not  lost ;  the  seventeen 
millions  are  not  flung  into  the  sea.  About  half  goes  to  the 
Government;  the  rest  is  divided  among  the  growers,  the  im¬ 
porters,  the  adulteraters,  and  the  venders.  As  to  the  work¬ 
men,  the  employment  is  unwholesome,  and  a  much  larger  share 

1  The  “Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society”  (September,  1872)  reckoned  the 
increase  at  58  per  cent.  (“  Narcotism,”  No.  36).  If  33  percent,  is  reckoned 
for  moistening,  25  percent,  is  added  for  adulteration  (“  Narcotism,”  No.  26). 
The  Inland  Revenue  Report  (Appendix,  p.  xxiv.)  states  that  in  1879,  out  of 
2 76  samples  examined,  136  were  adulterated  ;  in  1880,  out  of  148  examined, 
only  53  were  adulterated  ;  these  were  mostly  smuggled.  In  only  one 
manufactory  was  there  any  evidence  of  adulteration.  The  leaf  is  “two¬ 
pence  or  threepence  below  its  normal  price. 
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would  go  to  them  if  the  money  was  spent  on  other  manufactured 
articles.  If  the  sale  ceased,  the  tobacco-buyers  would  either  buy 
something  else,  or  pay  their  debts,  or  save  for  bad  times ;  so 
that  the  country  would  be  as  prosperous — more  so,  as  much 
money  would  circulate,  and  more  would  be  produced  ;  because 
nothing  comes  of  tobacco  but  smoke  and  ashes  and  noxious  gases. 

Tobacco  not  only  hinders  a  great  deal  of  productive  labour, 
but  it  is  indirectly  destructive  of  property.  It  is  impossible  to 
compute  the  fires  caused  by  smoking — fires  in  bedrooms,  work¬ 
shops,  warehouses,  stables,  barns,  ricks,  churches,  ships,  and 
mines — from  the  hot  ashes  of  the  pipe  or  cigar,  or  from  the 
matches  used  for  lighting  them.  Dr.  Ritchie,  after  stating  that 
in  i860,  53  fires  occurred  in  London  alone  from  smoking,  adds : 
“  I  have  more  than  once  seen  a  carpenter  under  a  London 
station  stop  his  work,  light  his  pipe,  and  cast  the  half-burnt 
match  among  the  shavings.”  In  1869,  pipes  and  lucifers  weie 
taken  from  the  pockets  of  58  workmen  in  one  day,  as  they 
were  entering  powder-works  at  Hounslow.  Many  explosions 
of  gunpowder  have  this  cause.  Last  July,  the  Government 
powder-magazine  at  Mazatlan,  Mexico,  was  blown  up  with 
many  houses  round  it,  and  over  seventy  lives  were  lost  through 
the  carelessness  of  a  soldier  who  dropped  his  lighted  cigar.1 
Cases  have  frequently  been  brought  before  the  magistrates  of 
miners  who  have  incurred  fines  or  imprisonment  through 
taking  their  pipes  and  matches  with  them  into  dangerous 
coalpits.  At  the  Blantyre  explosion  (July,  1879),  which 
resulted  in  the  death  of  28  persons,  the  Inspector  of  Mines 
reported  that  near  the  bodies  pipes  had  been  found  with  tobacco 
partly  smoked  and  lucifer  matches.3  This  is  but  one  instance 
among  many.  Those  who  work  in  constant  peril  are  too  apt 
to  become  reckless  ;  but  the  indolent  carelessness  which  is 
considered  one  of  the  charms  of  smoking  greatly  enhances 
the  danger.  Offenders  have  sometimes  pleaded  that  they  were 
not  even  aware  that  they  were  smoking,  so  unconscious  were 
they  of  what  is  habitual. 

We  shall  next  consider  whether  the  use  of  tobacco  promotes 

1  “Monthly  Letter,”  p.  272.  2  “Monthly  Letter,”  pp.  162,  193. 
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or  hinders  freedom.  Freedom  is  very  dear  to  “  Britons,”  who  not 
only  boast  that  they  “  never  will  be  slaves,”  but  also  that — 

“  Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England  :  if  their  lungs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free.” 

But  this  free  air  is  something  different  from  smoke.  For  every 
man  to  do  as  he  likes  is  not  freedom  (nor  anything  else,  for  it 
is  an  impossibility).  Lawlessness  and  anarchy  are  not  freedom ; 
and  for  the  strong  to  oppress  the  weak  is  tyranny.  Freedom 
co-exists  with  the  observance  of  laws,  written  or  unwritten,, 
which  do  wrong  to  none,  and  which  promote  “the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number.”  If  any  one  compels  another  to 
do  that  which  he  is  not  lawfully  bound  to  do,  he  so  far  robs 
him  of  his  freedom.  When,  in  the  old  drinking  days,  a  host 
would  lock  the  door,  and  tell  his  guests  that  no  one  should 
leave  the  room  till  all  his  wine  was  drunk,  that  was  a  tyrannical 
as  well  as  a  disgusting  usage.  When  bullying  workmen  have 
forced  their  comrades  to  drink,  that  was  tyrannical.  Is  it  a 
less  tyranny  when  we  are  compelled  to  smoke?  The  temper¬ 
ance  movement  has  secured  liberty  for  those  who  have  moral 
courage  to  assert  it,  when  they  do  not  choose  to  drink  intoxi¬ 
cants.  If  an  abstainer  is  in  a  room  with  drinkers,  he  may 
disapprove  of  what  they  are  doing,  and  if  they  drink  to  excess, 
he  may  be  in  danger  from  them ;  but  what  is  in  their  cups 
does  not  go  down  his  throat.  If  he  is  in  the  company  of 
tobacco-chewers,  their  spitting  habits  may  disgust  him,  and 
perhaps  imperil  his  clothes  ;  but  he  is  not  forced  to  chew. 
But  if  he  is  among  smokers  he  is  compelled  to  be  smoked,  if 
not  to  smoke ;  and  even  when  pipes  and  cigars  have  gone  out 
of  sight,  they  may  not  be  out  of  smell.  The  nuisance  which 
smokers  cause  does  not  pass  away  with  them.  Railway 
carriages,  in  which  they  had  no  right,  retain  the  stale  smell 
which  they  have  left.  If  an  ill-mannered  passenger  puts  his 
dirty  feet  on  a  cushion,  the  dirt  may  rub  off  when  it  is  dry, 
but  who  can  brush  out  the  ill  odour  of  tobacco  ?  It  clings  to 
cloth,  as  those  know  who  employ  a  smoking  tailor,  or  whose 
clothes  are  narcotized  by  smoking  companions. 
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Now  if  the  qualities  of  tobacco  were  innocent,  it  might  be 
questioned  how  far  the  dislike  of  those  who  think  it  disagreeable 
ought  to  be  regarded.  We  must  not  forbid  the  doctors  to 
prescribe  asafetida  because  of  its  nauseous  smell ;  gourmands 
would  not  like  to  be  deprived  of  their  “  high  ”  game  and 
mouldy  cheese ;  nor  would  the  lovers  of  onions  consent  that 
their  ill  odour  should  condemn  them.  It  is  not  wise  to  be  too 
squeamish.  If  a  little  sickness  or  faintness  was  an  insuperable 
evil,  we  should  never  cross  the  sea  or  get  seamen  for  our 
ships,  nor  would  medical  students  pass  the  dissecting-room. 
But  if  you  have  gone  with  me  thus  far,  you  will  agree  that  those 
who  object  to  get  accustomed  to  tobacco-fumes  have  the  right 
on  their  side ;  since  smoking  is  not  such  a  beneficial  custom 
that  those  who  dislike  it  are  bound  to  become  parties  to  it. 
When  a  well-bred  gentleman  smokes,  he  aims  to  do  it  where  it 
will  not  cause  annoyance  (though  this  will  not  be  always  as 
easy  as  he  hopes),  and  is  careful  not  to  sacrifice  the  health  and 
comfort  of  others  to  his  own  pleasure.  No  doubt  there  are 
gentlemen  of  high  breeding  who  are  not  thus  particular.  It 
is  said  that  good  breeding  considers  what  is  due  to  others — high 
breeding  what  is  due  to  one’s  self.  Each  has  its  uses ;  both 
should  be  combined ;  for  high  breeding,  when  it  is  not  good, 
is  apt — like  “  high  ”  game — to  be  offensive ;  and  the  high-bred 
nobleman  who  is  the  slave  of  tobacco  is,  in  that  respect,  not 
above  the  smoker  who  blacks  his  boots. 

My  opinion  of  the  tobacco-tyranny  is  confirmed  by  a  leading 
article  in  The  Times  of  September  13,  1879. 

“  There  is  a  reason  against  public  smoking — perhaps  in  effect 
against  all  smoking — which  has  scarcely  received  sufficient  recog¬ 
nition.  It  is  the  absolute  indifference  to  the  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  of  society  at  large  that  it  is  certain  to  produce.  In 
this  country  there  is  still  a  majority  who  do  not  like  smoking  or 
its  atmospheric  products.  They  do  not  like  the  smell  of  tobacco, 
especially  if  it  be  bad,  which  it  generally  is.  They  do  not  like 
having  to  breathe  the  smoke  ejected  from  the  mouth  of  the 
smoker  who  has  walked  past  them,  or  perhaps  is  standing  by. 
They  do  not  like  to  enter  a  room  and  find  that  habitual  smokers 
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have  been  there.  .  .  .  Smokers  monopolize  far  more  than  their 
share  of  our  railway  accommodation.  Their  exigency  knows 
no  limits.  A  smoker  must  have  a  compartment  in  which  he 
enjoys  the  free  exercise  of  his  privilege,  even  if  he  have  it  all  to 
himself,  and  a  dozen  people  are  rushing  about  the  platform 
looking  in  vain  for  room,  the  guard’s  whistle  already  sounding. 
What  is  worse,  he  often  ignores  the  carriage  provided  for  his 
accommodation,  and  looks  aggrieved  if,  after  asking  whether 
you  object  to  smoking,  you  answer — however  mildly — that  you 
do.  Tobacco  is  a  powerful  drug  administered  through  the 
respiratory  organs — that  is,  through  the  atmosphere ;  and  as  we 
breathe  one  another’s  atmosphere,  as  it  were,  in  common  stock, 
the  smoker  administers  his  drug  to  all  about  him,  whether 
they  wish  it  or  not.  The  indifference  or  apathy  with  regard  to 
the  comfort  of  others  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  effects  of 
tobacco.  No  other  drug  will  produce  anything  like  it  Neither 
opium  nor  intoxicating  drink  produces  such  an  insensibility. 
They  make  a  man  insensible  to  his  own  true  interest  and  his 
own  dignity ;  they  make  him  foolish  or  violent ;  but  they  do 
not  put  him  into  such  actual  antagonism  to  the  human  race 
generally  as  to  make  him  do  constantly,  openly,  and  with 
pleasure,  what  they  very  much  dislike  and  believe  to  be  hurt¬ 
ful.  The  opium-eater  does  not  compel  you  to  eat  opium  with 
him ;  the  drunkard  does  not  compel  you  to  drink.  The 
smoker  compels  you  to  smoke — nay,  more — to  breathe  the 
smoke  he  has  just  discharged  from  his  own  mouth.  It  is  true 
there  is  no  malice  in  it.  The  tobacco-smoker  does  not  wish 
you  harm  when  he  blows  a  cloud  of  nicotine  into  your  face. 
„  .  .  He  does  not  care  whether  you  are  happy  or  miserable.” 

So  far  The  Times.  The  smoker  may  bear  “no  malice”  if 
he  has  his  own  way ;  but  if  you  remind  him  that  he  is  in  a 
carriage  where  smoking  is  prohibited,  he  is  too  apt  to  show  his 
rough  side  ;  as  the  records  of  police-courts  prove,  when  those 
who  have  been  insulted  by  him  have  had  the  public  spirit  to 
bring  him  before  the  magistrate.  You  may  remember  the  old 
story  of  a  traveller  in  a  stage-coach,  who  brought  home  to  his 
fellow-passenger  the  annoyance  he  was  causing.  The  smoker 
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was  asked  to  refrain,  but  he  answered  that  he  had  a  right  t© 
do  as  he  chose.  At  the  next  inn  the  Quaker  (for  the  Friends 
are  generally  the  heroes  in  such  transactions)  provided  himself 
with  two  tallow-candles ;  one  of  these  he  took  with  him  lighted 
into  the  coach,  then  he  lit  the  other,  and  blew  out  the  first 
After  it  had  cooled,  he  relit  No.  i,  and  blew  out  No.  2,  and  so 
on,  till  the  coach  was  pretty  well  filled  with  their  fumes.  At 
last  the  smoker  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  asked  the  Friend 
what  he  meant  by  it.  He  was  coolly  met  with  his  own  reply — - 
“  I  have  a  right  to  do  as  I  choose  !  ”  (After  all,  candle-smoke 
is  not  so  poisonous  as  tobacco-smoke,  and  it  had  not  passed 
through  the  Friend’s  mouth !)  He  had  the  good  sense  to  take 
the  hint,  and  put  out  his  pipe,  and  they  travelled  happily  ever 
after,  as  the  story-book  would  say.  Some  who  recognize  that 
smoking  inside  a  coach  or  omnibus  is  a  nuisance,  suppose  that 
it  cannot  be  so  regarded  in  the  open  air,  outside.  The  Man¬ 
chester  Corporation  is  not  of  this  opinion,  for  they  fine  a  cab¬ 
man  if  he  smokes  while  conveying  a  passenger.1  The  movement 
of  the  air  often  blows  the  smoke  and  ashes  on  those  who  feel 
anything  but  grateful  for  them,  and  the  pleasure  of  travelling 
through  beautiful  scenery  is  completely  destroyed  in  the  case 
of  those  who  are  made  to  suffer  distressing  nausea. 

The  smoke-nuisance  is  worse  on  the  Continent.  A  few 
years  ago  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris  reckoned  the  annual 
consumption  of  tobacco  in  different  countries,  for  every  hundred 
inhabitants,  as  follows :  England,  136^  lbs.  (the  present 
amount  is  i42^1bs.);  France,  i78*4lbs. ;  Germany,  33olbs.; 
Holland,  441  lbs.  ;  Belgium,  551  lbs. ;  &c.2 

Abroad,  they  are  the  non-smokers  who  have  special  com¬ 
partments  in  the  railway  carriages ;  and  often  it  is  a  great  worry 
to  secure  one,  as  they  are  “  few  and  far  between.”  If  you 

1  “Monthly  Letter,”  p.  235. 

2  “Monthly  Letter,”  p.  103  ;  compare  p.  195.  “Whittaker’s  Almanac,” 
p.  384,  gives  the  consumption  in  England  for  35  years.  In  the  United 
States,  during  the  year  ending  Midsummer,  1878,  1,905,063,000  cigars  and 
25,312,433  lbs.  of  tobacco  were  consumed.  (“  Monthly  Letter,”  p.  144.) 
The  recent  census  states  that  the  culture  of  tobacco  is  largely  on  the 
increase  ;  638,841  acres  (nearly  1,000  square  miles)  are  devoted  to  it. 
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attend  an  open-air  concert,  or  dine  at  a  restaurant,  you  are 
liable  to  be  smoked  out.  If  you  go  on  the  verandah  of  an 
hotel,  to  enjoy  the  sweet  air  and  the  beauty  of  the  prospect, 
those  who  care  more  for  the  weed  than  for  flowers  may  begin 
to  fume ,  and  you  begin  to  fret!  Sometimes  one  is  half  tempted 
to  accustom  one’s  self  to  smoke,  so  as  to  get  indifferent  to  it;  but 
it  is  not  wise  to  be  indifferent  to  an  evil,  and  if  the  non-smoker 
suffers  from  nausea  at  the  habits  of  others,  he  at  all  events 
retains  his  power  of  enjoying  fresh  and  pure  air.  If  a  smoker 
could  only  appreciate  the  injury  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
others  which  his  habit  causes,  he  would  ask  himself  whether 
he  has  any  more  right  to  foul  or  poison  the  air  they  must 
breathe,  than  to  foul  or  poison  the  water  they  must  drink. 
We  are,  in  this  town,  taxing  ourselves  heavily  for  drainage — to 
remove,  as  far  as  possible,  ill  odours  and  bad  gases  from  our 
houses  and  streets ;  yet  hundreds  are  taxing  themselves  still 
more  heavily  to  supply  our  streets  and  houses  with  nicotine 
and  carbonic  acid. 

The  steadfast  resistance  to  the  drink-tyranny  won  important 
concessions  to  abstainers.  The  value  of  pure  water  has  been 
recognized,  and  colossal  enterprizes  have  been  undertaken  to 
provide  it.  Many  social  meetings,  at  which  intoxicants  used 
to  appear  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  now  enjoyed  without  them. 
It  is  the  reverse  as  regards  smoking;  it  has  claimed,  first 
toleration,  and  then  dominion,  where  till  of  late  years  it  never 
ventured  to  intrude ;  it  drives  away  many  from  places  and 
companies  where  they  have  a  right,  and  where  they  used  to 
find  a  welcome ;  or  if  they  sacrifice  their  disgust  for  the  sake 
of  social  intercourse,  they  may  have  good  reason  to  rue  their 
complaisance.1 

Those  who  feel  indignant  at  being  robbed  of  their  right  to 
enjoy  the  fresh  air,  and  to  meet  their  friends  without  being 
“drugged,”  ought  in  charity  to  remember  that  these  spoilers 
of  their  liberty  had  often  lost  their  own.  Smokers  who  have 

1  No  doubt  many  non-smokers,  including  ladies,  are  comparatively  in¬ 
different  to  inhaling  a  moderate  amount  of  smoke  ;  it  is  no  less  the  case 
that  others  are  made  more  or  less  ill  by  it. 
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been  enslaved  in  childhood,  and  learnt  to  smoke  before  they 
were  of  an  age  to  reason,  are  objects  of  pity.  Great  is  the 
power  of  habit — of  this  we  are  glad  when  reason  approves  a 
habit ;  but,  unhappily,  unreasonable  habits  are  the  most  difficult 
to  change.  It  is  no  longer  thought  impossible  to  reform  a 
drunkard,  but  we  are  assured  that  it  is  easier  to  give  up 
alcoholics  than  tobacco  or  opium ;  the  slavery  is  more  incessant 
and  complete.  No  one  can  be  constantly  drinking;  but  per¬ 
sistent  smokers  inhale  their  nicotine  all  day  long,  and  its 
enervating  influence  takes  away  the  desire,  and  almost  the 
power,  to  be  free.  It  is  pitiable,  the  degradation  to  which  the 
slave  of  tobacco  is  reduced ;  he  declares  that  he  is  not  half 
himself  unless  under  its  influence.  Except  in  the  case  of  the 
drunkard  who  reels  along  the  streets,  the  slave  to  drink  may 
not  be  publicly  exposed  ;  but  the  smoker,  who  can  go  nowhere 
without  his  pipe  or  cigar,  bears  about  him  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  his  bondage. 

As  regards  our  last  topic — the  influence  of  tobacco  on 
morality — we  have  shown  that  no  inveterate  smokers  observe 
the  Golden  Rule,  “  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.”  They  not  only  ignore  the 
laws  of  courtesy,  but  defy  the  regulations  of  public  companies. 
In  spite  of  notices  at  railway  stations  and  elsewhere,  they  dis¬ 
gust  you  with  their  pipes ;  and,  as  we  have  stated,  they  are 
reckless  of  human  life,  breaking  the  laws  which  forbid  these 
practices  in  mines  and  other  dangerous  places.  This  lawless¬ 
ness  does  not  stop  here.  Those  who  fancy  that  tobacco  is 
necessary  to  them — even  boys  who  have  got  to  like  it — have 
not  hesitated  to  sneak  and  tell  falsehoods  if  they  cannot  else 
indulge  in  it;  to  swindle,  peculate,  and  steal  that  they  may  obtain 
it.1  There  may  be  cases  in  which  a  smoker  may  suppose  that 

1  The  Daily  News  (November  12)  reported  that  some  boys  from  a 
Ramsgate  boarding-school  came  over  to  Canterbury  to  play  football  with  the 
King’s  School :  several  of  them  visited  tobacconists’  shops,  and  two  boys  of 
sixteen  were  noticed  to  have  in  their  pockets  pipes  and  cigarettes  which  they 
had  not  paid  for.  They  were  brought  before  the  police-court,  when  they 
pleaded  guilty,  and  were  let  off  with  fines  of  A5  each  and  costs.  We 
wonder  what  had  been  the  influence  of  parents  and  tutors  on  these  poor 
■degraded  lads.  The  superintendent  of  the  Reform  School  at  Westboro’, 
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he  has  gained  valuable  introductions  by  his  habit,  but  the  rule 
is  the  reverse.  Horace  Greeley  remarked  :  “  I  do  not  say  that 
every  smoker  or  chewer  is  necessarily  a  blackguard,  however 
steep  the  proclivity  that  way ;  but  show  me  a  genuine  black¬ 
guard  who  is  not  a  lover  of  tobacco  in  some  way,  and  I  will 
show  you  two  white  blackbirds.”  Ruffians,  wife-beaters,  and 
murderers  have  soothed  themselves  after  their  crimes  with  the 
pipe,  and  when  imprisoned  have  raved — not  at  the  ignominy, 
but  at  being  deprived  of  tobacco.1 

Some  smokers  among  my  audience  may  think  this  very 
exaggerated  and  unreal.  I  am  glad  if  they  feel  it  so,  should 
this  prove  that  they  are  not  yet  in  bondage. 

As  with  intoxicating  liquors,  only  a  minority  of  those  who 
use  them  exemplify  their  worst  evils.  Perhaps  there  are  other 
effects  of  which  they  may  not  be  unconscious.  Ruskin  says  : 2 
“  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  demoralizing  effect  on  the  youth 
of  Europe  of  the  cigar,  in  enabling  them  to  pass  their  time 
happily  in  idleness.  Tobacco  is  the  worst  natural  curse  of 
modern  civilization.”  Englishmen  are  not  naturally  Lazaroni, 
they  like  either  to  do  something  or  to  seem  to  do  something. 
When  ladies  spend  their  leisure-hours  together  they  have  their 
fancy-work — or  what  they  fancy  is  work.  Men  have  not  this 
resource,  and  feel  it  awkward  to  sit  and  do  nothing;  unless 
they  have  some  exciting  theme  they  may  not  be  ready  to  talk  ; 
when  they  smoke  they  feel  at  their  ease,  for  they  are  doing  that 
which  gives  them  no  trouble.  But  indolence,  when  it  takes 
the  guise  of  occupation,  is  doubly  ensnaring.  No  one,  how¬ 
ever,  will  accuse  Carlyle  of  indolence,  and  after  his  wife’s  death 
“  he  lauded  tobacco”  (to  Mr.  W.  Maccall,  a  writer  in  The  Tobacco 
Plant)  “  as  one  of  the  divinest  benefits  that  had  ever  come  to 

Mass,  (the  first  established  in  America),  states  that  all  the  boys  committed 
there  have  been  users  of  tobacco  ;  and  it  is  the  one  thing  that  gives  him 
most  trouble — that  he  is  working  hardest  to  extirpate. 

1  In  a  recent  article  in  The  Daily  Telegraph  on  “  Life  at  Portland  Convict 
Prison,”  the  writer  gives  some  striking  illustrations  of  the  fascination  which 
tobacco  has  for  convicts  of  every  degree,  who  will  risk  “  eighteen  lashes 
with  the  cat  ”  to  obtain  a  bit  of  it. 

2  “The  Queen  of  the  Air,”  p.  91.  See  “Monthly  Letter,”  pp.  190, 
235- 
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the  human  race,  .  .  .  when  social,  political,  religious  anarchy,  and 
every  imaginable  plague,  made  the  earth  unspeakably  miserable. ” 
But  those  of  healthful  mind  do  not  find  “  the  earth  unspeak¬ 
ably  miserable,”  and  in  his  soberer  mood  he  thus  describes  the 
influences  of  tobacco  :  “  Generally  bad ;  pacificatory,  but  bad ; 
engaging  you  in  idle  cloudy  dreams  ;  still  worse,  .  .  .  soothing 
all  things  into  lazy  peace,  that  all  things  may  be  left  to  them¬ 
selves  very  much,  and  to  the  laws  of  gravity  and  decom¬ 
position.”1  It  is  dangerous,  as  well  as  “lazy,”  to  say,  “  ‘Peace, 
peace,’  when  there  is  no  peace.”  It  is  this  which  has  helped 
the  downfall  of  those  Mohammedan  countries  which  have 
escaped  the  crimes  resulting  from  strong  drink.  The  use  of 
narcotics  has  increased  their  indolence,  irresolution,  and  ten¬ 
dency  to  leave  “all  things  to  themselves  very  much.”  “  What 
can’t  be  cured  must  be  endured;”  but  tobacco  helps  men  to 
endure  that  which  demands  a  cure,  till  at  length  the  cure  is 
out  of  reach,  and  endurance  fails.  Certainly  the  smoker  puts 
the  endurance  of  others  to  the  test.  We  have  often  not  only 
to  imbibe  his  smoke,  but  to  bear  his  burdens.  Ratepayers 
may  well  complain  of  those  who  are  paupers  through  their  own 
fault.  Men  are  not  ashamed  to  keep  their  children  from 
school,  on  the  plea  that  they  cannot  afford  twopence  or  four- 
pence  a  week,  while  they  spend  sixpence  on  tobacco ;  they 
care  more  for  their  pipe  than  for  their  children  ;  and  if  some 
good-natured  person  pays  for  their  schooling,  he  has  the 
pleasure  of  reflecting  that  in  reality  he  is  paying  for  their 
father’s  pipe.  We  may  well  pity  a  hard-working  man  with  a 
load  of  cares  which  he  longs  to  forget,  if  he  seeks  some  oblivion 
in  his  pipe  (only  we  know  that  the  cloud  of  smoke,  like  the 
sand  in  which  the  terrified  ostrich  hides  her  head,  gives  no 
escape  from  the  dangers  it  conceals) ;  but  one’s  pity  is  mingled 
with  another  feeling  when  we  see  young  fellows  wasting  in 
smoke  the  money  they  ought  to  save  for  their  start  in  life, 
wasting  the  time  in  which  they  might  store  their  minds  with 
useful  knowledge,  becoming  idle  dreamers  instead  of  robust 


1  “  Monthly  Letter,”  p.  186. 
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thinkers.1  They  form  indolent  and  expensive  habits,  and  then 
expect  their  purses  to  be  filled  by  those  who  have  shown  more 
self-denial  and  more  self-respect. 

Moderate  smoking,  like  moderate  drinking,  too  often  leads 
on  to  what  is  obviously  hurtful.  Temperance  consists  in  keep¬ 
ing  to  the  rule  which  reason  approves ;  where  reason  demands 
abstinence,  any  indulgence  is  intemperate.  As  wine  or  beer  is 
to  spirits,  so  is  tobacco  to  opium.  The  use  of  the  one  may 
prepare  the  way  for  the  other.2  Those  who  seem  to  have 
exhausted  the  relief  to  be  gained  from  smoking,  often  addict 
themselves  to  morphine  or  to  chloral.  These  anaesthetics  are 
becoming  dangerously  common ;  we  are  continually  hearing 
of  their  fatal  effects ;  and  when  women  resort  to  them,  whom 
the  customs  of  society  debar  from  tobacco,  they  can  often  plead 
that  their  husbands  and  brothers  justify  the  use  of  narcotics  by 
their  example. 

And  now  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Some  may  say,  “  Do  nothing; 
wrhat  is  the  use  ?  The  more  foolish  you  show  a  practice  to  be, 
the  more  attractive  will  it  be  to  fools.  There  have  been  laws 
against  tobacco ;  a  royal  ‘  Counterblast  ’  against  it ;  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  divines,  physicians,  and  shrewd  men  of  the  world 
against  it;  and  yet  the  habit  is  increasing!”  But  many  have 
formed  it  without  having  been  warned  against  it :  and  something 
may  be  done  to  induce  men  of  courage  and  principle  to  give  it 
up  if  they  are  convinced  that  it  is  injurious,  and  to  check  its 
inroads  among  the  young.  In  doing  so  we  shall  have  the 
sympathy  of  many  smokers;  for  as  publicans  dislike  disreputable, 
impoverished  drunkards,  so  the  patrons  of  tobacco  are  dis¬ 
gusted  with  its  victims.  The  journal  of  that  trade  —  Cope’s 
Tobacco  Plant — says  :  “  Few  things  could  be  more  pernicious 
to  boys,  growing  youths,  and  persons  of  unformed  constitution, 

1  Sir  David  Brewster,  in  his  “  Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ”  (vol.  ii.  p.  410), 
records  that  the  great  philosopher,  “when  he  was  asked  to  take  snuff  or 
tobacco,  declined,  remarking  that  he  would  make  no  necessities  to  himself.” 

2  In  1843,  47,000  lbs.  of  opium  were  used  in  England  ;  the  annual  import 
is  said  to  have  now  reached  about  400,000  lbs.  In  the  United  States  the 
Custom  House  returns  were  about  250,000  lbs.  in  1877  :  and,  in  1880, 
516,600  lbs. 
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than  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  of  its  forms.”  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie,  after  detailing  in  The  Lancet  some  of  the  ill  effects  of 
tobacco,  adds  :  “  Boys  get  the  habit  of  smoking,  because  they 
think  it  manly  and  fashionable  to  do  so,  not  unfrequently 
because  they  have  the  example  set  them  by  their  tutors,  and 
partly  because  there  is  no  friendly  voice  to  warn  them,  as  to 
the  special  ill  consequences  to  which  it  may  give  rise,  when  the 
process  of  growth  is  not  yet  completed.”  Teachers,  who  would 
prepare  the  young  to  be  manly  men,  must  warn  them,  both  by 
precept  and  example,  against  this  enfeebling  and  enslaving 
practice.  In  this  matter  parents  should  themselves  be  teachers. 
In  the  choice  of  companions  for  their  sons,  and  in  the  selection 
of  a  school,  they  should  not  only  consider  social  and  intel¬ 
lectual  advantages,  but  whether  those  habits  are  countenanced 
which  may  be  very  injurious  to  their  physical  and  moral  well¬ 
being. 

But  if  from  carelessness,  or  despair,  or  from  a  dislike  to 
attack  habits  to  which  valued  friends  may  be  addicted,  we 
make  no  protest,  and  become  like  the  smokers,  “  soothed  into 
lazy  peace,”  what  may  happen?  Women  are  now  asserting 
their  claims  to  do  what  men  do.  We  are  told  that,  owing  to 
the  facilities  afforded  by  some  grocers  and  confectioners,  they 
drink  much  more  than  they  did.  Do  we  wish  them  to  smoke  2 
Those  who  are  living  in  an  atmosphere  narcotized  by  their 
male  relatives  will  not  find  it  difficult.  In  the  North  you 
often  see  poor  women  with  a  pipe.  If  it  is  so  very  soothing, 
their  nerves  need  composing  as  much  as  those  of  men ;  and  a 
care-worn  wife,  whose  work  is  never  done,  may  want  the  com¬ 
fort  as  much  as  a  working  man.  Then  if  the  boys  smoke,  why 
not  the  girls,1  and  little  children,  just  as  they  are  taught  by  the 
drinkers  to  drink  ?  Women  smoke  opium  in  China,  and  tobacco 
in  Russia,  Spanish  America,  and  elsewhere.  In  New  Zealand 
the  Maori  woman  clings  to  her  pipe  and  weed.  Among  savages 

1  Ike  Daily  News  of  January  nth  describes  the  abandoned  girls,  many 
of  them  very  young,  who  frequent  “the  Rogues’  Walk”  after  midnight, 
each  with  a  “manly  cigar  ”  in  her  mouth  ;  “  the  last  drain  of  ardent  spirits 
and  the  fumes  of  tobacco  seem  to  have  completely  taken  away  from  them 
the  last  vestige  of  shame.” 
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in  Siberia,  “  tobacco  is  their  first  and  greatest  luxury — women 
and  children  all  smoke ;  the  latter  learning  the  accomplishment 
as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  toddle.1  In  Burmah  they  smoke 
in  their  mothers’  arms.2  Is  this  what  we  want,  or  are  content 
to  drift  to?  This  is  what  we  may  come  to,  if  we  make  no 
opposing  effort.  Much  will  depend  on  women  themselves  ; 
many  have  been  accustomed  to  tolerate  smoking,  and  even 
profess  to  like  it,  when  it  gives  pleasure  to  those  whom  they 
like.  A  poor  woman  would  be  blamed  if,  by  her  objection  to- 
the  pipe,  she  drove  her  husband  to  the  public-house ;  but  this 
should  not  be  the  alternative.  Smokers  are  yet  to  be  found  who 
find  more  delight  in  a  cheerful,  kindly  home,  than  in  a  pipe. 
If  it  is  a  mere  question  of  pleasure ,  he  or  she  is  most  to  be 
commended  who  gives  up  to  the  other.  But  when  the  serious 
results  of  smoking  are  better  understood,  true  affection  will  do 
its  utmost  to  avert  them.  We  all  recognize  the  influence  of 
women  on  social  customs ;  when  they  heartily  believe  that  this 
is  hurtful,  and  even  dangerous,  as  well  as  of  ill-odour,  their 
influence  will  be  strong  to  discountenance  it. 

The  deliberate  opinion  of  the  medical  profession  will  sustain 
our  efforts,  whatever  may  be  the  habits  of  some  of  its  members. 
It  is  said  that  as  regards  intoxicants  they  have  been  too  apt  to 
consider  the  pleasure  of  their  patients,  and  to  prescribe  that 
which  may  lessen  a  passing  evil  without  regard  to  subsequent 
dangers ;  but  of  tobacco  they  will  usually  say  that  it  is  safest  to 
abstain  from  it. 

In  my  youth  there  was  no  scruple  as  to  moderate  drink¬ 
ing,  and  a  pipe  was  considered  a  suitable  appendage  to  a 
minister’s  study.  Now  there  are  many  who  protest  against  both, 
and  some  American  Conferences  refuse  to  license,  as  preachers, 
those  who  take  the  license  of  the  weed.3  Religious  men  wrho 
have  been  taught  to  flee  from  idolatry  have  been  conscience- 
stricken  when  it  was  brought  home  to  them  that  the  pipe  was 
their  idol,  asserting  its  claims  over  those  of  social  duty  and 
Divine  service.  If  those  who  are  not  conscious  of  this  idolatry, 

1  “Monthly  Letter,”  p.  191.  2  “ Narcotism,”  No.  46. 

3  “  Narcotism,”  No.  25  ;  “  Monthly  Letter,”  p.  190. 
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but  who  own  the  obligations  of  religion  and  morality,  would 
look  on  smoking-customs,  not  on  their  playful  or  social  side, 
but  with  due  regard  to  their  unsocial  tyranny,  and  the  serious 
evils  attending  them,  they  would  more  frequently  make  it  a 
matter  of  conscience  to  abstain  from  them,  and  to  induce  others 
to  do  the  same.  If  they  feel  that  this  would  involve  much  self- 
sacrifice  on  their  part,  they  may  learn  that  they  are  themselves 
under  bondage. 

The  Temperance  movement  in  England  has  not  been  strong 
enough  to  counteract  the  effect  of  increased  means  of  indul¬ 
gence  ;  more  is  drunk  now  than  when  it  commenced ;  yet  it  has 
saved  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  has  done  much  to  enlighten 
public  opinion,  to  weaken  bad  customs,  and  to  influence  the 
conduct  of  those  who  wish  to  live  reasonably.  To  be  consis¬ 
tent,  it  should  resist  that  which  intoxicates,1  whether  it  be 
chewed  or  drunk,  whether  smoked  or  snuffed.  That  smoking 
checks  drinking  is  a  delusion.  It  has  been  found,  in  districts 
where  investigations  have  been  made  as  to  those  who  have 
broken  their  temperance  pledges,  that  most  of  them  were 
smokers.2 3 *  Since  all  wise  persons  wish  to  keep  the  young  from 
the  habit,  it  has  become  not  unusual  to  forbid  tobacco  to 
members  of  Bands  of  Hope;  3  it  is  also  prohibited  in  Juvenile 
Temples.  So  far,  so  good ;  but  if  a  boy  is  told  that  he  must 
not  smoke  till  he  is  sixteen,  is  it  not  in  boy-nature  that  he 
should  look  forward  to  it  as  a  manly  privilege — unless  he 
remembers  the  babies  in  Burmah  ? 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  shopkeepers  are  questioning 
whether  they  ought  to  deal  in  what  they  regard  as  unwholesome 
and  demoralizing.  A  tract,  entitled  “  Conscience  in  Business/5 
gives  many  such  instances.  Some  were  wakened  to  the  evil 
after  selling  to  little  boys.  One  reports  that,  though  he  has 

1  Tobacco-smoking  was  in  old  times  called  tobacco-drinking.  Persons 
are  sometimes  “  smoke-drunk.”  See  “  Monthly  Letter,”  p.  264. 

2  “May  Young  England  Smoke?  ”  p.  21,  Second  Edition. 

3  The  Band  of  Hope  Chronicle ,  for  1880  and  1881,  has  contained  a 

quarterly  “Outline  Address”  for  Bands  of  Hope,  on  “Tobacco  and  its 
effects ;”  a  similar  series  will  appear  this  year.  It  is  very  important  to  give 

the  young  good  reasons  for  not  forming  bad  habits. 


turned  hundreds  of  tobacco-customers  away,  his  business 
improved;  another,  whose  returns  from  tobacco  were  £ic. 
week,  sent  a  circular  to  his  customers  that  he  could  sell  it 
longer.  There  is  an  abstainer  in  Bridport  who  has  given 
the  sale.  David  would  not  offer  to  God  of  that  which  cost  ] 
nothing,1  and  our  religious  convictions  demand  sacrifices  as  \ 
as  offerings  ! 

We  must  not  underrate  the  difficulties  attending  this  refo] 
It  is  no  easy  thing  for  those  who  are  enthralled  by  tobacco 
give  up  its  use.  When  this  is  compulsory,  as  in  gaols,  or  wf 
they  have  been  almost  compelled  to  do  it  by  their  docto 
after  the  first  weeks  of  misery  are  over,  they  have  genera 
found  their  health  improved.  But  the  conflict  with  habit; 
always  hard.  Let  them  remember  the  penalties  of  defeat  ai 
the  glory  of  victory.  He  that  ruleth  himself  is  “  better  thi 
the  mighty and  though  tobacco  is  but  a  “weed,”  he  w 
can  trample  on  it  may  prove  a  hero.  Never  despair,  “We  a 
saved  by  hope.”  In  the  midst  of  craving  and  suffering,  he  w; 
has  resolved  to  maintain  his  manhood  may  look  forward  to  tl 
time  when  his  health  and  spirits  will  improve;  when  he  will  nr 
be  a  nuisance  to  others,  nor  waste  his  best  substance  in  a  foil 
We  who  have  never  been  brought  under  this  bondage  hav 
on  our  part,  to  encourage  those  who  would  be  free,  to  II 
patient  with  the  irritability  and  ill-temper  which  somethin 
attends  the  effort ;  and  to  show  that  good-fellowship,  and  gooo 
nature,  and  cheerful  enjoyment  are  most  natural  to  those  wh 
do  not  allow  themselves  in  that  which  they  condemn.  Mai 
those  who  root  out  “the  weed”  enjoy  the  flowers,  and  gathe 
the  fruit  !  They  shall  have  ‘ ‘ beauty  for  ashes,”  the  sweet  breat: 
of  day,  and  the  pure  light,  instead  of  poisonous  vapour  an< 
clouds  of  smoke. 


1  2  Sam.  xxiv.  24. 


